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RICK. A.M. 


To a man whuse life has been va- 
riously chequered by storms and 
sunshine—who has mixed plentifally 
in the enjoyments of the world—who 
has had for his companions the wise | 
and the learned of his age—who has | 
himself acquired a name which | 
challenges the respect of his cotem- | 
poraries, and has established litera- 
ry monuments which will perpetuate 
that name to posterity,—to such an 
one the retrospect of the circum- | 
stances which have thus marked his | 
career, as viewed at the age of threc- | 
score, must at once be interesting | 
and useful. Such appears to be the 
character of the Rev. T. Maurice, | 
who is about to give to the world his | 
own memoirs: they are to be com- | 
prised in three parts, one of which 
only is yet published; and being lit- 
tle known beyond the circle of the | 
author’s friends, we are desirous to 
take the advantage of a copy which 
has fallen into our hands, to give 
some account of his early days. | 

Mr. Maurice traces his descent 
from the royal blood of Cambria, 
being allied to the ancient Princes of 
Powis: the name of Maurice, indeed, 
signifies nothing less than the Great 
King. His father was master of the | 
school at Hertford, established on 
the same foundation as Christ’s Hos- | 
pital in London—a man much re- | 
spected by the governors of the in- 
stitution, and the intimate friend of 
the eminent poet Young. This gen- | 
tleman was twice married, By his 
first wife he had no children; and it | 
was not until he had passed the me- 
ridian of life that he was induced to 
think ef another. The mother of our 
poet had been the humble companion 
of the deceased Mrs. Maurice, in 
whose apartment she found conceal- 
ed a considerable sum of money, 
which had been accumulated with- 
out the knowledge of her husband, 
but to whom it was instantly trans- 
ferred. Mr. Maurice, delighted with 
this proof of intesrity in a girl not | 
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more than eighteen, from that mo- 
ment conceived an affection for her, 
and after an interval of two years, 
which were passed in the improve- 
ment of her mind, she became his 
wife. : 

Our author was the first offspring 
of this marriage, and was born on 
the 25th of Septenwber, 1754. He re- 
mained in the school at Hertford till 
his father’s death, which event oc- 
curred in 1762. At this time he ap- 
pears to have imbibed some taste 


| for reading, and frequently regited 
| passages from the Night Thoughts to 


the author on the bowling-green sat 
Welwyn. 

Mrs. Maurice having become a 
strong convert to the doctrines of 
Methodism, Thomas was sent to Mr. 
Wesley’s seminary at Bristol. Du- 
ring his residence here, his mother 
having been much debilitated by a 
fever whilst at the house of a me- 
thodist friend near London, became 
in some measure insane, to which, 


| for some periods, shé had been sub- 


ject after every accouchement. Whilst 
in this state, a horrible conspiracy 
was formed for uniting her to a 
preacher in the Wesleyan connec- 
tion, who was not only a disgrace to 
the sacred character he assumed, but 


‘a foul blot on the name-of man. This 


fellow, whose name was Wright, de- 
clared himself a man sent from God 
to espouse her ; and notwithstanding 
her frequent refusals of him, she was 
at length induced, by the persuasions 
of her friends, to give him her hand. 
From the moment of their marriage, 
it became the evident purpose of 
Wright to make bimself master of 
her property, which had been invest- 
ed by her, immediately after the 


' death of Mr.Maurice, in the names of 


two trustees, for the benefit of her 
children. This, however, could not 
be effected without her signaterc, 
which she constantly refused; and 
we are presented with a detail of the 
most revolting cruelties, in order to 
foree her compliance. Sometimes he 
tried soft means; and in the course 
of his experiments brought Mr. Mau- 
kK 
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rice and his brother from Bristol, 
and hoped, by a show of kindness to 
them, to render his wife less suspici- 
ous of his intentions with regard to 
the property. This admirable wo- 
man, however, persisted in her de- 
termination aot to putitin the power 
of any person to injure her children; 
and coercion was once more resorted 
to. ‘ I myself,” says Mr. Maurice, 
“ though he was generally very 
guarded in his conduct in my pre- 
sence, have seen him repeatedly 
strike her ; and once, while my young 
heart bummed with iadignation, saw 
him seize her,in his diabolical rage, 
hy ber long and beautiful hair, and 
grind her lacerated face against the 
floor, till the blood gushed from her 
mouth and nostrils.” 

At length Mr. Maurice was deter- 
minéd, young as he was, to eflect her 
liberation, and which he accomplish- 
ell in the following manner :— 

“* A change of air was strongly 
recommended by our Aisculapian 
friend, but that was too precious a 
boon to be granted in the presentdan- 
gerous state of things. He conseated, 
however, toher taking the air daily in 
her carriage, but constantly attended 
by the dag above mentioned ; and this 
I conceived was the proper moment 
to put my preconcerted scheme ia 
execution. I had frequently pressed 
him on the subject of placing my 
brother at a school a few miles dis- 
tant from town, of which the master 
and mistress had been long known 
to my mother, and over whom, being 
Methodists, he possibly conceived, 
his situation-as a preacher might 
give him influence. Te this plan he 
readily consented, and I was com- 
missioned to go down‘ to Layton- 
stone, on, the verge of Epping Fo- 
rest, aml make the necessary ar- 
rangements for that purpose; in 
dving which I did not forget to take 
an extensive survey of the site and 


neighbourhood, with a view to ano- | dewn to reconuvitre the ground, and 


ther purpose also. I dared not trust 
the people at the school with the se- 
* cret that brooded in my bosom, but 
contented myself with generally ob- 
serving that the present situation of 
their friend was not the happiest in 
the world. All preliminaries being 
settled, I returned to town, and re- | 
joiced my mother’s heart by unfold- 
ing the fair prospect of success in 
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jmy eflorts to effect her speedy libe- 
ration. 

| “ Wright was by no means un- 
happy to get rid of one of the three 
incumbrances which he had brought 
upon bimself; and, accordingly, a 
day was fixed upon, and a glass. 
coach hired to convey us thither, 
with a strict injunction on the jailer- 
hag above mentioned, not to leave 
her prisoner a moment alone, and to 
be sure to return before dusk in the 
evening. He would gladly have at- 
tended us in person, but his situa- 
tion had by this time become so 
dangerous, that he dared not ven- 
ture out fur fear of being arrested ; 
and I, fully aware that such was his 
predicament, had ordered matters 
accordingly. An old female servant 
that had lived with us at Hertford, 
and to whom my mother was much 
attached, had married, and kept 
a lodging-house in Crown-street, 
Westminster. Her husband was a 
coach-master in a small way, and 
occasionally drove his own jobs. 
Upon this honest woman I had re- 
peatedly called, had opened to her 
the distressed situation of her old 
mistress, with which she seemed 
deeply affected, and requested her 
co-operation with me in effecting 
her delivery, which she cordially 
promised, together with that of her 
husband, could they be secured from 
legal danger. I referred them to the 
attorney for satisfaction on that 
point, and afterwards engaged for 
their new tenant such apartments as 








were most convenient for privacy. 
On a particular day apd hour he 
was appointed to be at the village 
above named, accompanied with 
twe stout persons, one on the box 
and the other behind, at a particu- 
lar spot where I should be seen 
waiting ; aud that no possible mis- 
take might arise, a day or two pre- 
viously to the attempt, we both went 


ascertain that spot. ‘ 
‘The day of emancipation atlength 
arrived, and never did poor wretch 
liberated from the mines hail the 
light of heaven with more rapture 
than did my desponding parent the 
dawa of that auspicious day. At the 
hour fixed upon, which was early, to 
give longer time for rural enjoyment, 
the vehicle arrived, and, with deceit- 














ful smiles, captor and captives bade 
amutual farewell to see each other 
no more! After having delivered 
our charge, and been hospitably en- 
tertained, I proposed a walk in the 
forest till the hour fixed for our de- 
parture should arrive, to which our 
relenting Jezebel, whom I had pur- 
posely plied with the good people's 
rooseberry wine, readily assented. 
faving before reconnoitered the fo- 
rest, at the particular spot I had ap- 
pointed, viz. near the obelisk, a car- 
riage stood, which I immediately 
knew to be that engaged for our 
escape. On our approach the door 
was ihstantly opened ; my mother 
flew into it with the celerity of light- 
ning, followed by myself, and close 
to my heels by the astonished Jeze- 


| Stanmore. 
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recommending him to the notice of 
Dr. Parr; who having been disap- 
pointed of the head mastership of 
Harrow, had retired, with a great 
portion of the principal scholars, and 
commenced an establishment at 
Here young Maurice 
found society exactly adapted to his 
taste, and made great progress in 
English as well as classical litera- 
ture. He presents us with some spe- 
cimens of a translation of the Gidi- 
pusTyrannus,*executed at this time, 
which are uncommonly vigorous. 
He also became acquainted with the 
late Sir W. Jones, Walter Pollard, 





Esq, and other eminent men, who 
continued their friendship with him 
till their deaths. The present num- 
| ber concludes with asketch of the 


bel; who, however, was prevented | characters of the gentlemen just 


from entering by the sturdy attend- 
aats, who rather rudely pushed her 
back. 
no avail, there was nobody near to 
aid or assist her, and off we drove 
as fast as possible,by the ca Bridge 
road, towards London. Our Jehu of 
the west had a pair of excellent 
horses, but, to prevent all pursuit, 
he had so plied the city Jehu with 
drink at the Green Man, where both 
had baited, that if Jezebel got to 
town that night, and without a bro- 
ken neck, it was next to a miracle. 
An hour and a half saw us safely 
housed in Crown-street, Westmins- 
ter; and my pious mother, imme- 
diately falling prostrate on ber knees, 
devoutly offered up her thanks to 
Almighty God for her deliverance. 
As the place of her retreat was 
known only to those few persons to 
whom I had imparted it, there was 
no danger of a discevery ; and being 
now utterly defeated in his great ob- 
ject, that of obtaining her signature 
to the intended transfer, ncither 
while I remained with her, nor even 
after, that { heard of, did her savage 
persecutor attempt to molest her.” 
The affairs of the family were now 
thiown into Chancery; and the de- 
solate state of young Maurice at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Brown, 
one of the counsel empleyed on the 
occasion. This gentleman took him 
into his office, but soon discovered 
that the bent of his genius led him 


rather to classical than legal know-| , » 
ledge, and forwarded'his views by | poetic 


. » | 
Her violent screams were of | 


| named, illustrated with many valu- 
able anecdotes. 

We shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of noticing the two concluding 
numbers of these memoirs, which, 
we have reason to imagine, will 
afford a luminous view of the pro- 
gress of Indian Literature in Eng- 
land, in which Mr. Maurice may be 
considered a star of the first mag- 
nitude. 


SUFFERINGS OF THE JEWS. 


In the romance of Ivanhoe, some 
idea is given of the manner in which, 
the Christians were accustomed to 
look upon the Jews in the early 
stages of our annals, but it is difi- 
cult to conceive that any mca pre- 
fessing a faith so mild and forgiving 
as thatunder which we live, could 
be tempted to commit to such acts 
ef rage and hatred as are related in 
éotemporary historians. 

The reign of Richard was ushered 
in by a dreadful massacre of the 
Jews. Many Jews had flocked to 
London on oveasion of the king’s co- 
ronation, with presents for the new 
monarch, attended with much pomp 
aud display of riches. Either the 
king or some of his courtiers, afraid 
of the witchcraft with which the 
Israelites were commonly charged, 
gave orders, that no Jew should be 
admitted into Westminster Abbey, 
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lest they should cast an evil eye on 
the ceremony of his coronation. 

** But several of them (says Dr. 
Tovey, in his Anglia Judaica), who 
had come a great way off, on pur- 
pose to behold the bravery of it, not 
careing to lose the labour and ex- 

ence of their journey, and perswad- 
ing themselves, that being strangers 
in London, they should pass undis- 
ecover’d, ventur’d, notwithstanding 
the proclamation, to appcar at West- 
minster; but being, somehow or 
other, found out by the officers of 
the Abbey, they were set upon with 
great violence, and dragg’d half | 
dead out of the church. 

“The rumour of which quickly 
spreading itself into the city, the po- | 
nulace, believing they should do the 
sing a pleasure, immediately broke 
open the Jews’ houses, and murder’d 
every one they could meet with, not | 
confining their rage to their persons, 
but destroying likewise their habita- 
tions with fire. 

“ Happy were they who could find 
a true friend to shelter them! all 
kind of cruelty were exercis’d against 
them: insomuch that the soberest 
part of the citizens, who had ia vain | 
endeavour'd to quiet matters by | 
themselves, sent messengers to West- 
minster desiring some assistance 
from the king; for fear the tumult 
should grow so outrageous as to en- 
danger the whole city.” 

No interference of the chief justice | 
and his officers, whom the king had | 
dispatched to quell the tumult, avail- 
ed, until the multitude were gorged | 
with spoil, and tired with the labour | 
of slaughter. Three of the ringlead- 
ers of this dreadful riot were hanged ; | 
and it is curious to observe, what 
were the charges which the preju- | 
dices of the times allowed to be 
brought against them, They were | 
executed, not for the murder of Jews, 
or for the destruction of their houses | 
and goods, but ‘* two for plundering 
a Christian, under pretence that he | 
was a Jew; and one for burning a 
Jew’s house, which fired a Christian’s | 
that was next to it.” 

“* While the uproar lasted (con- 
tinues the Doctor) one Benedict, a 
Jew of York, being seized on, and 
threato’d with immediate death, un- 
less he would receive baptism, and 
profess himself a Christian, to save 
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) his life, consented. 





But as soon as 
matters were quieted, being brought 
before the king, and ask’d whether 
or no he retain’d his late profession, 
and was still a Christian, he con- 
fessed that, for fear of death, he had, 
indeed, submitted to the ceremony, 
but that, in his heart, he ever re- 
main’d a Jew. Upon which the king, 
turning to the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, it was Baldwin, said, this 
is a new case, my lord! pray, what 
must wedo init? towhich the arch- 
bishop, being an illetrate and worth- 
less man, reply’d, Do, sir? why, if 
he is not willing to become a servant 
of/God, he must ev'n continue a ser- 
vant of the devil. With which an. 
swer the king being something sur- 
pris'd,suffer’d the man to slip away, 
and there was no further notice 
taken ot him. This archbishop, de- 
lighting more in carnal than spi- 
ritual warfare,had his brains knock’d 
out, within a few months alter, at 
the seige of Acres, 

This reign was fraitful in suflerings 
to the poor Jews, in despite of the 
favourable disposition which the 
king seems to have entertained for 
them. But the careless Richard was 
intent abroad upon his romantic 
plans of glory and conquest, while 
his kingdom at home was disgraced 
by successive massacres of the Jews 
in almost every principal town of 
the realm: Norwich, St. Kdmonds- 
bury, Stamford, Lincoln, and York, 
were, one after the other, the scenes 
of the most barbarous outrages on a 
spiritless and defenceless people. 
In the latter city, the circumstances 
attending the trazedy assume a sin- 
golarly wild and horrible form. We 
have, in this case, the advantage of 
a cotemporary historian, Walter 
Henningtord, who was a Yorkshire- 
man, and resided not far distant 
from the spot. 

* Benedict the Jew, who was 
fure’d to receive baptism while the 
massacre was carrying on at Lon- 
don (and who escap’d afterwards 
from the king's presence, as I have 
before mention’d) died there of his 
wounds the next day ; but that one 
Jocenas, who was his friend, and 
had set out withhim from York, had 


| the good fortune (if it may be sv 


call’d) toreturn thither safely: where, 
giving an account how matters had 
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pass'd at London, (instead of ex- 
citing pity and compassion in his 


hearers,) he stirr’d up many of thei | 
te follow the example ; who, accord- | 
ingly, setting fire to several parts of | 


the town (that the citizens taken up 


with extinguishing it might give | 


them no iuterruption,) began their 
assault upon the house of the afore- 
said Benedict, wherein were his wife 
and children, with scveral other re- 
lations, and the greatest part of their 
merchandise. 
large, and of some strength, they 
used to lodge there for greater secu- 
rity. This they quickly got posses- 
sion of, and, having murder’d every 
one they found within it, burnt en- 
tirely to the ground; which barba- 
rous action giving an alarm to the 


For the house being | 


rest of the Jews, who dispersedly in- | 


habited several parts of the city, 
(and particularly to Jocenus, a man 
of mighty wealth,) they most of them, 
under his conduct, address'’d them- 
selves to the governor of the castle, 
and prevail’d with him to give them 
shelter, both for their persons and 
effects ; which he had no sooner done, 
than the rioters, flying to the house 
of Jocenus, wreak’d their vengeance 
upon it in the same manner they had 
done upon that of his friend Bene- 


happy wretches who were not so pro- 
vident as to get into the castle, with 
their fellows, put them all to the 


sword, without distinction cither of 


age or sex, except such as comply ‘d 
immediatels with their offers, and 
were baptiz’d. 

* While they continu’d thus in 
their strong hold, expecting certain 
proofs of what they only wish'd for, 
the governor chancing one day to go 
forth, some crafty person amongst 
their enemies, pretending great 
friendship, insinuated to them that 
his business was to conelude a treaty 
with the rioters, about deliver- 
ing them up, on condition that he 
was to have the largest share of the 
booty.” 

Upon his return, they refused him 
entrance. 

“ The sheriff of the county hap- 
pen’d to be in the city at that time, 
about the king’s affairs, and a great 
number of soldiers attending him. 


the Jew’s treachery. The ringleaders 
of the disorder joyn’d with him in 
the complaint. They said it would 
highly reflect upon the king’s autho- 
rity, if the Jews were suffer’d to con- 
tinue masters of the castle; adding 
several other matters to inflame him 
against them. ‘The sherills therefore 
gave immediate orders to attack the 
castle and rescueit. That was what 
they wanted. Under protection of 
his command, they joyn’d the sol- 
diers, and began a most furious as- 
sault; yet before they had done 
much mischief, the sherifl,perceiving 
that their intentions were only to get 
the Jews into theit power, repented 
of his order, and revok’d it, in as 
publick a manner as he had before 
givenit. But, alas! it was now too 
late. The rabble was too much 
heated to be restrain’d by words. 
All exhortations were fruitless. They 
continu'd the attack on every side, 
and even desir'd the better sort of 


| citizens to give them their assist- 


The governor complain'd to hin of | 


ance; which they prudently refusing, 
the mob apply’d themselves to the 
city clergy, and found them not so 
backward to encourage them. 

‘In particular, a certain Canon 
Regular, of the Prwmonstratensian 
Order, was so zealous in the cause, 


dict; and seizing upon those un- | that he would often stand by them in 


his surplice, and proclaim with a 
lond voice, Destroy the cnemies of 
Christ ; destroy the enemies of Christ: 
which did not a little increase their 
fury. And as the siege continu'’d 
several days (believing, good man, 
that he was engag'd in the cause of 
God and religion,) tis reported of 
him, that before ke went out in the 
morning, to assist in battering the 
walls, he would eat a consecrated 
host. 

“But as he was one day very 
eager to work, and approach’d tea 
near to some parts that were well 
defended, he had the misfortune to 
be crush'd to death, by alarge stone 
that was tumbled down from the 
battlements. 

“ Yet the people. nothing dis- 
may" even with the loss of so con- 
siderable a leader, continu'’d their 
attack so successfully, that the Jews, 
believing they should not be able to 
hold out much longer, call'd a coun- 
cil among themselves, to consider 
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what was best to be done, in case 
they were driven to extremities. 

* When ‘they were assemb!'d, 
thejr senior rabbi, who was a fo- 
reigner, (and had been sent for over 
to instruct them in tlie law, on ac- 
count of kis great learning and ex- 
petierice,) rose up and said, Men of 
Israel! the God of our fathers, to 
whom none can say, what doest 
thou? commands us, at this time, to 
dye for his law; and, behold! death 
is'‘even before our eyes, and there 
is nothing Teft us to consider, but 
how to undergo itin the most reputa- 
ble and easy manner. If we fall 
into the hands of onr enemies, (which 
I think there is no possibility of 
escaping,) our deaths will not only 
be cruel, but ignominious. They 
will not only torment us, but despite- 
fully use us. My advice therefore is, 
that we voluntarily surrender those 
lives to our Creator, which he seems 
to call for, and not wait for any 
other €xecutioners than ourselves. 
The fact is both rational and lawfall; 
nor do we want examples, from 
amongst our illustrious ancestors, 
to prove it so: they have frequently 
procceded in the like manner, upon 
the same occasions. 

** Having thas spoken, the old 
man sat down, and wept. 

“ The assembly was divided : 
some affirming that he had spoken 
wisely, others that it was a hard 
saying. 

“ To which the rabbi, standing 
up a second time, reply’d: Seeing, 
brethren, that we are not all of one 
mind, let those who don't approve 
of this advice, depart from this as- 
sembly. They departed. But the 
greater number cuntinu’d stedfastly 
with him, And as soon as they per- 
ceived them alone, (their despair en- 
creasing) they first burnt every thing 
belonging to them, that was con- 


sumable by fire, and buried the re- | 


mainder in the earth, (to prevent its 
falling into the possession of their 
enemies.) then setting fire to several 
places of the castle, at once, they 
took cach man a sharp knife, and 
first cut the throats of their wives 
and children ; then their own. The 
persons who remain’d last alive 


were this rash counsellor, and the 
aforemention’d Jocenus, occasion'd 
by nothing but a strowg desire of 
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seeing every thing perform’d accord- 
ing to their directions; for as soon 
as that was over, the rabbi, out of 
respect to Jocenus, (who was a per- 
son of distinction,) first slew him, 
and thén himself. 

“To encrease the horror of the 
fact, this dismal tragedy was acted 
in the night-time ; so that when the 
assilants return’d, next morning, 
they found the castle all in flames, 
and only afew miserable wretches 
upon the battlements,who pretended 
to no resistance ; for, acquainting 
them, (as well as sighs and tears 
would permit,) with the lamentable 
fate of their brethren, they offer’d to 
surrender themselves, with their re- 
maining treasure, and also become 
Christians, provided they might 
have assurance of life. 

“ But, as nothing can appease a 
religious fury, while the objects of it 
are remaining: no sooner had these 
unhappy wretches deliver’d up the 
gates (upon having their conditions 
agreed and sworn to), than the rioters 
pour’d in upon them, like a torrent, 
and destroy’d them utterly; which, 
notwithstanding, did not pat an end 
to the tumult. For (whatever pre- 
tences they made to religion), as the 
main cause of their acting, was the 
sin of coveting their neighbour's 
goods, they flew streightway to the 
eathedral charch, and would not lay 
down their arms till the keeper of it, 
who had likewise the custody of all 
the bonds and obligations, which 
had been given by any Christian 
man to the Jews, haddeliver’d them 
into their possession ; which as soon 
as they had bundled up, and cast 
into a firc, made for that purpose, 
they declar’d themselves satistied, 
| and the city was restored to its for- 
mer tranquillity.” 





ON THE INFLUENCE OF FICTI- 
TIOUS HISTORY. 


[From an Essay by Lady Morgan.) 


Wirtu respect to the influence of 
fictitious history on modern manners, 
it may be asserted from inference, for 
it would be next to impossible to 
establish it by fact, that never was 

| that influence less dangerous than at 
| the present moment. The political 
state of Eugope, the most awful and 
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most extraordinary in the annals of 
time—the general and public anxie- 
ty which it excites—the universal 
difasion of knowledge—the high 
cultivation of moral taste, the clear 
exposition of moral duties (both to 
be found even in those works adapt- 
ed to the tender capacity of child- 
hood), the subjugation of the imagi- 
nation to expanded reason—in a 
word, the present refined and en- 
lightened state of society, becomes 
the guide of public taste, the guar- 
dian of public manners; and were 
such fictions now to appear as dis- 
graced the age of Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. they would be hunted 
down by the common consent of so- 
ciety ; and their authors, covered with 
infamy, would excite only abhorrence 
for those effusions which once pro- 
mised them immortality. Whoever 
now writes to please the public taste, 
should at least bring to the arduous 
task an educated mind, and a po- 
lished style, if he hopes to be read, 
or expects to be tolerated, And with 
respect to the higher attainments 
that belong alone to native genius, 
public judgment is no less fastidious 
than public taste; and no splendour 
af diction, or magnificence of image- 
ry, can sanction the character which 
is unnatural, or the incident which is 
improbable. But though the ten- 
dency of fictitious history has, from 
the nature and state of things, lost 
much of its force and power, enough 
of its influence still remains to give 
the novelist a higher motive to excel- 
lence than the mere gratification of a 
public literary appetite awakens. 
One would willingly hope, for the 
honour of juman nature, that there 
is no abstract wickedness upon earth; 
and that no one ever wrote for the 
mere purpose of corrupting society, 
or deceived others, without being at 
the moment deceived himself. But 





it must be admitted that it is not | 


enough the intention should be pure, 
and the object laudable; the means 
also by which both are to be efifected 
should be cautiously considered, and 


arranged with a view to the general | 


and probable effect: and perhaps it 
is in this particular instance that 
fictitious: history may be deemed to 


produce the strongest influence on | 
Satisfied with the | 


modern manners. 
purity of the moral inculeated, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


incautious and youthful reader may 
give up an ardent imagination to 
Scenes seductive in their arrange- 
ment and dangerous ia their contem- 
plation. Vice may appear to smile 
with the loveliness of virtue, even on 
her road to retribution ; the passions 
may become awakened ere the mind 
has been convinced, and the eye may 
have dwelt upon the unveiled images 
of human frailty, until the once chaste 
mind is at last familiarized with their 
deformity, the sensitive delicacy of 
innocence blunted, even in its pur- 
suit of virtue, and the principles have 
lost their stability,evenwhile the heart 
is yet pure, and the Jife stillsinless. 

Nor is this the only evil to be ap- 
prehended from the influence of fic- 
titious history on modern manners, 
The sedentary education of youth of 
both sexes, so different from the ac- 
tivity of remoter ages, the indolence 
and luxury of existing modes, may 
give peculiar force to a style of com- 
position which addresses itself so 
seducingly to the fancy and to the 
heart. Fictitious history may indeed 
no longer form a hero or a saint, or 
impose the belief of a flying dragon 
or a powerful necromancer; it may 
and can no longer produce that pow- 
erful and general effect which once 
extended its influeace over society 
at large; but it may in an individual 
instance, and perhaps too frequently 
does, produce a false refinement, but 
little adapted to the state of huma- 
nity; and an intense application to 
its pages may, at a certain. period of 
life, so assimilate the moral habits 
and perceptions to the dreams of 
poetic incident, and the illusions of 
romantic sentiment, as wholly to dis- 
qualify the visiouary actor for that 
scene in which he is destined to per- 
form, while natural sensibility, ex- 
cited by a perpetual recurrence of 
fictitious distress, may finally termi- 
nate in an imaginary and morbid 
sjmpathy; aud the feelings accus- 
tomed to receive a serics of passive 
impressions, may eventually becone 
rather exquisite than useful, and con- 
tribute to a refined aud sellish luxury 
rather than to the performance of a 
positive and active duty, 

Gothic fictions, like Gothic man- 
ners, were rude, but active in their 
tendency; and if they misled the 
imacination, they did not eadanees 
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the heart—if they disordered the 
fancy, they did not enervate the cha- 
racter. But modern fictions too faith- 
fully accommodate themselves to the 
softness and indolence of modern ha- 
hits, and may therefore contribute to 
the indalzence of passive impressi 
ons, and to an excessive refinement 
in taste and feeling, until their vo- 
tary, oppressed by this mental dis- 
ease, reaches the last degree of hu- 
men misery, and finding that he has 
to live among the selfish and the pre- 
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sibility, which perhaps he had never 
known, had he never read “* Werter.”’ 
But, opposed to these individual in- 
stances, it may be justly answered, 


| that a great proportion of the libera- 
| lity, benevolence, and virtue, to be 


found in the modern world, may have 
been added to the sum of human ex- 
cellence by the influence of these po- 
pular compositions, which, though 


’ sometimes defective in their execu- 


judiced, the iiliberal or the vulgar, | 


will become the prey of disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Dragged into the 
common ocearrences of daily life, he 
will submit with gloomy reluctance 
to the ** flat reality ;” and if necessi- 


tion, or erroneons in their means, 
are almosi universally intended in 
their object to promote the cause of 
virtue and inorality, to add at once 
to the harmless stock of public 
amusement, and to extend the source 
of social happiness. As long, there- 


| fore, as the promotion of human 


tated to mingle in the business and | 


bustle of an uninteresting world, the 
conduct he will adopt will frequently 
have less reference to his own pecu- 
liar situation, than to sume fancied 
state of which he has read, and in 


which he actually supposes himself 
So long as fictitious | 


to be placed. 
history shall have its origin in the 
elementary principles of human na- 


ture, it may be considered like the | 
source from whence it springs, a} 


“ mingled web of ood and ill toge- 


ther, alike capable of producing ef- | 


fects benelicial or injurious to man- | 


ners, according to the existing state 
of society, and to the moral feeling, 
the principles, and genius of those 


. ' 
who present themselves to publie | 


notice as the authors of compositions 
so popular in all ages and in all 
countries. The historian may mis- 


lead as to facts in which we have no | 


longer cither interest or concern: 
but the novelist holds the key of the 
human heart, and governs the spring 
of the human passions—his spell 
reaches the privacy of domestic re- 
tirement, insinuates its magic into 
the most secret incidents of life, min- 


gles its influence with our feelings | 


and our thoughts, and frequently be- 


comes a standard by which we mea- 


sure our own characters, and appre- 
ciate our own situations, Thus many 
an amiable woman has claimed a 
fatal feeling as her own, which she 
borrowed unconsciously from the 
impassioned tenderness of Heloise ; 
and many an inestimable youth has 
become the victim of a morbid sen- 





goodness and human felicity is the 
great and primary object of those 
who seek to instruct by endeavour- 
ing to please, to infuse the precepts 
of wisdom through the medium of 
imagination, and to give to the dry- 
ness of truth the persuasive accents 
of pleasure, the influence of fictitious 
history on modern manners must be 
as benelicial to the morals of society 
as conductive to its amusement. It 
may delight the fancy by poetic de- 
scription, it may cultivate the mental 
taste by refined sentiment, it may 
excite our disgust for all that is low 
orilliberal; it may elevate our views 
of moral excellence, and give to 
the mind a tone of dignilied ele- 
gance impracticable to the influence 
of sordid meanness ; it may soothe 
the feelings which the world may 
have rufled, and mect the heart 
which the world may have disap- 
pointed ; it may assume the noble 
character of patriotism, and awaken 
the pure and latent love of country ; 
it may give a safer experience of the 
world than an actual intercourse 
with its scenes could bestow ; and it 
may inculeate by precept, by illus- 
tration, and by example, that nothing 
so effectually promotes the moral 
improvement and moral happiness 
of our nature, as a strict performance 


| of those active and indispensable 


duties connected with our various 
stations in this life, and on the eulti- 
vation or neglect of which, it may 
rationally be inferred, our hopes 
must be founded of that life which 
is to come. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 9. 
Dear Spy-GLass— 

However laudable may be the 
desire of parents,in a certain rank of 
life, to bestow upon their children 
a superior cducation to what they 
themselves have received, much un- 
happiness frequently accrues from it 
to both parties. The young lady, 
educated at a fashionable boarding- 
school, is shocked to hear her 
“ Mamma” taking the slightest 
liberty with the “ Aing’s English ;”’ 
and the Mamma considers the 
conduct of her daughter highly re- 
prehensible in pointing out any de- 
fect of this nature. Time was when 
the education of youth was plain, but 
substantial—more useful than orna- 
mental ; but now the sound of a pi- 
ano-forte is to be heard in your most 
obscure streets—and your cobler’s 
daughter can “ parley-voo” with all 
the fluency of her parrot. Perhaps 
it were too curious a speculation to 
enquire how much of the vices of the 
present enlightened age proceeds 
from those benevolent feelings which 
established Sunday-Schools in every 
village of the kingdom. I may make 
this the subject of a future essay, but 
intend to confine myself in the pre- 
sent to sketching a family picture 











that I have recently witnessed, and 
which indeed furnished me with a 
subject for this number: — 

I had not seen my old friend, Sam 
Hopkins, for nearly six years, until 
finding myself in the town where he 
resided, I called upon him. Sam 
was the son of an opulent farmer, 
who took greater pride in teaching 
his boys to guide the plough, than 
having them taught to “ guide the 
State.” It may readily be supposed, 
therefore, that my friend, Sam, was 
not one of the fiterati. Nature in- 
deed, as I thought, had kindly placed 
him in a situation in which, as she 
had not given him much, much was 
not required—-for the intellectual 
powers of Sam were not of the | 
brightest order. He had acquired 
learning enough to write his name, 
and could spell a newspaper to- 
lerably well, * bating your outland- 
ish crack-jaw words,” as he used to 
express himself. In the year 1814 
Sam was married, and removed from 
his native fields, to reside in a popu 
Vol a \ . 
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lous city. I had heard that, by a few 
lucky hits, he was doing well in life, 
and I was therefore by no means 
surprised when a large house was 
shown me as the residence of “ Mr. 
Hopkins,” which a brass plate on 
the door confirmed. Upon ringing 
the bell, and announcing myself, [ 
was ushered into a parlour, rather 
gauadily furnished; but I had not 
time for much observation before my 
friend’s wife made her appearance, 
as Sam was not athome. I confess 
I did not expect to meet with a lady 
of polished manners—if [had formed 
such an expectation, the first glance 
would have convinced me how very 
erroneous it was: Mrs. Hopkins 
looked the picture of vulgarity, cloth- 
ed in “ scarlet and fine linen.” Her 
reception of me, as the friend of her 
husband, was extremely cordial ; and 
in answer to my enquiries, I found 
Sam was the happy father of “ five 
lovely children.”—A mother is never 
more gratified than by attention 
shown to her offspring, so I could do 
no less than express a wish to see 
them.Theservant was called—“ Mar- 
tha, tell Ann to bring them children 
out of the nussery.” Then turning to 
me—‘“* You mast know, Sir, I turned 
a little hattic into a nussery, where I 
keeps the children all day.”—“ Are 
none of them old enough for schoo] ?” 
—‘* O, yes, Sir, I sends Hortensia to 
a school close by, but she don’t learn 
nothing: her governess don’t know 
grammar; and, as I says to Samuel, 
what’s a girl without dedication ?”— 
““ Mr. Hopkins,” said I, bowing, 
“ may have seen the advantages of 
it in yourself, Ma’am, without re- 
qoiring further illustration.”—“ O, 
Sir, you flatters me. To be sure I 
do all Lean for ’em myself: I reads 
a good deal to ’em, and takes great 
pains to make ’em speak correctly.” 
—The nurse-maid now brought in 
four of the children, and T was under 
the necessity of admiring them, 


' though more disagreeable children 


could not be seen. Fortunately Iwas 
in some measure relieved by the ar- 
rival of Miss Hortensia from school. 
* Law, Ma,” bawled out the young 
lady, bursting into the parlour, ** how 
this warm weather makes me sweat!” 

‘* Hortensia, how dare you use 
such vulgar language? Did you eve, 
hear your Pa or me talk like that? 


i 








WwW 
Don't you see there's a gentleman in 
the room, Miss?”—Miss Hortensia 
then came up to shake hands with 
me, and £ took that opportunity to 
enquire how she liked her governess. 
** I don’t like her not at all—I likes 
—* You likes, Hortensia!” scream- 
ed. the mamma, at the same time 
smackmg the young lady— “ you 
likes, Miss! where did you pick up 
that there word, I should like. to 
know ? You never hears your Pa or 
me talk in that manner. You sce, 
Sir, what a deal of trouble I have to 
teach ‘em to speak properly.”—I 
condoled with her on the want of a 

roper school for her daughter, and 
amented that she was not of a pro- 

er age to be sent ta some genteel 
Ce ding sekool; and fearing. some- 
thing may occur in the behaviour of 
the mamma to excite my risible fa- 
eulties, without waiting for my friend, 
I took my leave of this interesting 
amily. I could not help reflecting 
on the blindness of the mother, cor- 
recting a fault in her child which was 
so glaring in herself. Miss Horten- 
sia wl, no doubt—in the course, 
perhaps, of a few months—be sent to 
some fashionable ‘ establishment,” 
Where young ladies acquire every 
thigg but what they should learn; 
she will then refurp to a home which 
mast prove disagreeable at least, if 
not disgusting, from the striking 
contrast it presents to the socicty she 
has been accustomed to: the way 
has been prepared, and she will pro- 
bably become a prey to the first 
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his conversational, vivacity: it is re- 
lated in his son's life of him. 

‘** It was during his attendance at 
the Temple that Mr. Curran made 
the first trial of his rhetorical powers. 
He frequented a debating society 
that was composed of his fellow-stu- 
dents. His first attempt was un- 
successful, and for the moment quite 
disheartened him. He had had from 
his boyhood a considerable precipi- 
tation and confusion of utterance, 
from which he was denominated by 
his school-fellows * stuttering Jack 
Curran.’ This defect he had labour- 
ed to remove, but the cure was not 
yet complete. From the agitation 
of a first effort he was unable to pro- 
nounce a syllable; and so little pro- 
mise did there appear of his shining 
as a speaker, that his friend Apjohn 
said to him—‘ I have a high opinion 
of your eapacity ; confine yourselfto 
the study of law, and you will toa 
certainty become an eminent cham- 
ber-counsel; but, depend upon it, 
Nature never intended you for an 
orator.’ Fortunately for his fame, 
this advice was disregarded. He con- 
tinued to attend the above and other 
debating clubs, at one of which, du- 
ring a discussion, some personal and 
irritating expressions having been 
levelled at him, his indignation, and 
along with it his talent, was roused, 
Forgetting all his timidity and hesi- 
tation, be rose against his assailant, 


| and, for the first time, revealed to 


smooth-tongued hypocrite that ad- | 


dresses her. This may appear a 
gloomy picture, but experieuce has 
too fatally confirmed the truth of it. 
I remain, 
Your's, Ke. 


| a H. H. 


CURRAN’S ELOQUENCE. 


Ir is singular enough that origi- 
nally Mr. Curran was no l|ess re- 
markable for embarrassment and 
timidity than he afterwards became 
distinguished for his great readiness 
and powers oforatory. A very amus- 
ing story is told of lis first breaking 
the ice, and, as it is given in his own 
words, the narrative will likewise 
conyey to our readers some idea of 





his hearers and to himself that style 
of origtaal and impetuous oratory, 
which he afterwards improved into 
such perfection, and which now bids 
fair to preserve his name. He used 
often to entertain his friends by de- 
tailing this event of his mind’s bav- 
ing *‘ burstthe shell.’ The following 
was the manner in which he once re- 
lated it; for one of the great charms 
of his colloquial powers was the no- 
velty that he could give to the same 
facts upon every repetition: he adorn- 
ed a favourite anecdote, as a skilful 
musician would a favourite air, by 
an endless variety of unpremeditated 
ad [ibitum graces: 

““* One day after dinner, an ac- 
quaintance, in speaking of his elo- 
quence, happened to observe, that it 
must have been born withhim. * In- 
deed, my dear Sir,’ replied Wr. Cur- 
ran, ‘it was not; it was born three 
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and twenty years and some months 
after me ; and, if you are satisfied to 
listen to a dull historian, you shall 
have the history ofits nativity. 

“ « When I was at the Temple, a 
few of us formed a little debating 
cdab—poor Apjohb, and Dahigg,* 
and the rest of them! they have all 
disappeared from the stage; but my 
own busy hour-will soon be fretted 
through, and then we may meet 
again behind the scenes. Poor fel- 
lews! they are now at rest; but I 
still can see them, and the glow of 
honest bustle on their looks, as they 
arranged their little plan of honour- 
able association, (or, as Pope would 
say, ‘ gave their little senate laws,’) 
where all the great questions in ethics 
and politics (there were no gagging 
bills in those days) were to be dis- 
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| 


cussed and irrevocably settled. Upon | 


the first night of our assembling, I 
attended, my foolish heart throbbing 


with the anticipated honour of being | 


styled ‘ the learned member that 
opened the debate,’ or ‘the very 
eloquent gentleman who has just sat 
down.’ All day the coming scene 
had been flitting before my fancy, 
and cajoling it; my ear already 
caught the glorious melody of * Hear 
him, hear him!’ Already I was 
practising how to steal a cunning 
side-long glance at the tear of gene- 
rous approbation bubblieg in the 
éyes of my little auditory; never 
suspecting, alas! that a modern eye 
may have so little aflinity with mois- 
ture that the finest gunpowder may 
he dried upon it. If stood up—the 
question was Catholic claims or the 
slave trade, I protest I now forget 
which, but the diflerence, you know, 
was never very obvious—my mind 
was stored with abouta folio volume 
of matter, but I wanted a preface, 


and for want of a preface the volume | 


was never published. I stood up, 
trembling through every fibre; but, 
remembering thatin this I was but 
imitating Tully, I took courage, and 
had actually proceeded almost as 
far as “ Mr. Chairman,” when, to 
my astonishment and terror, I per- 
ceived that every eye was rivetted 
upon me. There were only six or 
seven present, and the fittle room 
ee The lute B. T. Duhigs, Usq. of the frish 
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could not have contained as many- 
more; yet wasit, to my panic-struck 
imagination, as if I were the central 
object in nature, and assembled 
millions were gazing upon me in 
breathless expectation. 1 became 
dismayed and dumb; my friends 
cried *‘ Hear him!’ bat there was 
nothing to -hear. My lips, indeed, 
went through the pantemime of arti- 
culation, but I was like the unfortu- 
nate fiddler at the fair, who, upon 
coming to strike up the solo that 
was to ravish every ear, discovered 
that an enemy had maliciously soap- 
ed his bow; or rather, like poor 
Punch, as I once saw him, (and how 
many like him have I seen in our 
old House of Commons! but it is 
dead, and let us not disturb its 
ashes,) grimacing a soliloquy, of 
which his prompter behind had most 
indiscreetly neglected to administer 
the words. So you see, Sir, it was 
not bornwith me. However,though 
my friends, even Apjohn, the most 
sanguine of them, despaired of me, 
the cacoethes loguendi was not to be 
subdued without a struggle. I was 
for the present silenced, but J still 
attended our meetings with the most 
laudable regularity, and even ven- 
tured to accompany the others to a 
more ambitious theatre, ‘ the Devils 
of Temple Bar,’ where truly may I 
say that many a time the Devil’s 
own work was geing forward. Here, 
warned by fatal experience that a 
man’s powers may be overstrained, 
I at first confined myself to a simple 
* aye or no,” and, by dint ef practice 
and encouragement, brought my 
tongue to recite these magical ele- 
ments of parliamentary eloquence 
with such sound emphasis and 
good discretion,’ that, ina fortnight’s 
time, | had completed my education 
for the Irish senate. 

** * Such was my state, the popular 
throb just beginning to revisit my 
heart, when a long expected remit- 
tance arrived from Newmarket. Ap- 


| john dined with me thatday,and,when 


the leg of mutton, or rather the bone, 
was removed, we offered up the li- 
bation ofan additional glass of punch 
for the health and length of days 
(and Heaven heard the prayer) of 
the Kind mother that had remember- 


| ed the necessities of ber absent child. 
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In the evening we repaired to ‘ the 
Devils.’ One of them was upon his 
legs—a fellow of whom it was im- 
possible to decide whether he was 
most distinguished by the filth of his 
person or by the flippancy of his 
tengue—just such another as Harry 
Flood would have called ¢ the highly 
gifted gentleman with the dirty cravat 
and greasy pantaloons.’* I found 
this learned personage in the act of 
calamniating chronology by the most 
preposterous anachronisms, and (as 
I believe I shortly after told him) 
traducing the illustrious dead by af- 
fecting a confidential intercourse 
with them, as he would with some 
nobleman, Ais very dear friend, be- 
hind his back, who, if present, would 
indignantly repel the imputation of 
so insulting anintimacy. He des- 
canted upon Demosthenius, the glory 
of the Roman forum; spoke of Tully 
as the famous contemporary and 
rival of Cicero; and, in the short 
space of one half hour, transported 
the Straits of Marathon three several 
times to the plains of Fhermopyle. 
Thinking that I had a right to know 
something of these matters, I looked 
at him with surprise; and, whether 
it was the money in my pocket, or 
my classical chivalry, or most pro- 
bably the supplemental tumbler of 
punch, that gave my face a smirk of 
saucy confidence, when our eyes 
met there was something like wager 
of battle in mine ; upon which the 
erudite gentlemaninstantly changed 
his invective against antiquity into 
an invective against me, and con- 
cluded by a few words of friendly 
counsel (horresco referens ) to ‘ ora- 
tor mum,’ who, he doubted not, pos- 
sessed wonderful talents for elo- 
quence, although he would recom- 
mend him to show it in future by 
some more popular method than his 
silence. I followed his advice, and 
I believe not entirely without effect; | 
for when, upon sitting down, I 
whispered my friend, that I hoped 
he did not think my dirty antagonist 
had come * quite clean off! ‘ On 


* “ Mr. Cursan here alluded to the celebrated 
Mr. Flood’s custom of distinguishing the spea! - 
ers at the London debating societies by such 
ludicrous descriptions of their dress, as * the 
eloquent friend to reform in the thread bare 

et, * the able supporter of the present mini 
wy th the new paws of buots,” &c.” 
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the contrary, my dear felluw,’ said 
he, * every one around me is declar- 
ing that it is the first time they ever 
saw him so well dressed.’ So, Sir, 
you see, that, to try the bard; the 
spur must touch his blood. Yet, 
after all, if it had not been for the 
inspiration of the punch, I might 
have continued a mute to this hour; 
so, for the honour of the art, let us 
have anothcr glass.’ 

“The speech which Mr. Curran 
made upon this occasion was imme- 
diately followed by a more substan- 
tial reward than the applauses of his 
hearers; the debate was no sooner 
closed, than the president of the so- 
ciety dispatched his sreretary to the 
eloquent stranger, to solicit the ho- 
nour of his company to partake of 
a cold collation, which proved to con- 
sist of bread and cheese and porter; 
but the public motives of the invita- 
tion rendered it to the guest the 
most delicious supper that he had 
ever tasted. 

** From this time till his final de- 
parture from London, he was a re- 
gular attendant and speaker at de- 
bating clubs—an exercise which he 
always strongly recommended to 
every student of eloquence, and to 
which he attributed much of his own 
skill and facility in extemporaneous 
debate. He never adopted or ap- 
proved of the practice of committing 
to memory intended speeches, but 
he was in the habit of assisting his 
mind with ample notes of the lead- 
ing topics, and trusted to the occa- 
sion for expression. 

“* The society that he latterly most 
frequented was the well known Robin 
Hood. He alsosometimes attended 
a meeting for the discussion of reli- 
gigus questions, which was held on 
Sunday evenings, atthe Brown Bear 
in the Strand, and resorted to by 
persons of every persuasion, and by 
many who were ‘ honorary members 
of all faiths.” Whenever the claims 
of the Roman Catholics were the 
subject of debate, he universally 
supported them. From his zeal in 
their cause, and from his dress, (a 
brown surtout over black), he was 
supposed by strangers to bea young 
priest of that order, and was known 
| in the club by the name of * the lit- 
' tle Jesuit from St, Omers.’ ” 
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DISSERTATION ON SPRITS. 


Tuoveu the belief in Ghosts is 
now rapidly decreasing, except | 
amongst the very lowest of the peo- 
ple, so late as the middle of the last 
century an author, assuming the 
title of a philosupher, and who really 
possessed some learning, published 
a complete “ Dissertation on Spirits,” 
distinguishing the various species, 
and describing the several proper - 
ties ofeach, with as much circum- 
spection as a zoologist observes 
in narrating the varieties of the 
brute creation. The following is one 
of his chapters :— 

** Of Ghosts, with several authentic Sto- 
ries concerning them. 

“ A ghost I take to be organized 
air; and, for the better understand- 
ing the analysis of it, I refer the 
reader to my Treatise on the Organi- 
zation of Erial Bodies, published in 
the year fifty-four. 

** Antoninus, the philosopher, has 
resolved man into these three prin- 
ciples—body, soul, and mind, But I 
find I am going too deep for the un- 
learned reader, for whose benefit 
this dissertation is principally in- 
tended ; therefore, to return to the 
Ghost. I say, I suppose it to be or- 
ganized air ; and, when it leaves the 
body, then the body ceases to live. 

* This organized air, or spirit, or 
ghost, must therefore be capable of 
compressing itself into a very small 
size ; and this will easily account 
for its whisking through a key-hole, 
as Mr. Addison says, on coming 
into a house atany bour of the night, 
when every door and window is se- 
cured. 

“The appearance of ghosts is genc- 
rally supposed to be in cases of 
murder, or concealment of money, 
or for the relief of opprest innocence. 
All these are very benevolent pur- 
poses, and tending to the advantage 
of society. Is it not strange then, 
that a ghost should still remain an 
object of terror? that people should 
tremble, nay flee from their habita- 
tions, at the thought of it? and that 
nove but a clergyman should be 
thought able or proper to encounter 
it? This is wonderful ignoraace ; but 
I hope I shall make the world wiser 
by and by. 

‘As to those infidels who disbe 
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lieve the appearance of ghosts, they 
are really most pitiably, or most 
perversely, ignorant. Why, in the 
name of credibility, will they believe 
any thing, though attested by the 
strongestevidence? They must surely 
know that this is no new doctrine, 
if they do not, let them attend to 
the following stories: — 

** Itis recorded byPliny the young- 
er, thatin the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, there was great disturbance 
at Rome, occasioned by the appear- 
ance of a ghost. A certain noble- 
nian was missing, and supposed to 
be murdered, which supposition was 
confirmed by strange and unac- 
countable noises, that were heard at 
all hours of the night, in this noble- 
man’s house. In the solemn and 


| silent hour of midnight, he sat by 


his solitary lap, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the ghost.—Reader, if 
thou art a female reader, be not 
afraid ; though thou should lie 
alone this night, nothing shall harm 
thee: this was above 1500 years 
ago. At this dead hour the solemn 
silence was suddenly broke by the 
dreadful noise and groans and 
clanking chains. To hear this un- 
terrified required, indeed, the spirit 
ofa Roman. The gentleman kept 
his seat, and in a moment there 
stood before him a naked body ofa 
man, with his arms. chained behind 
him, his countenance pale as the 
hand of death, and his throat cut 
from ear to ear, the blood still seem- 
ing to flow in different streams down 
his breast. The hardy Roman was 
struck with horror at the sight; but 
the ghost, with his head, beckoning 
him to follow him, he took up his 
lamp, rose and obeyed. His ghastly 
guide led him through several apart- 
ments, till they came into a private 
area, Where pointing, with his eye, 
to a certain stone, he immediately 
vanished. Upon taking up the stone, 
the body of the noble owner of the 
house was found under it, in the 
very same attitude that the ghost ap- 
peared in, his hands being chained 
behind him, his throat cut, and bis 
breast bloody. 

**Tcannot do the reader so much 
historical jastice as to say whether 
the murderer was discovered by this ; 
bat I must observe, that this +host 
was far from being a complete 


al, 
rhest, 
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Hecause he wanted, or at least did | 
not make use of, the faculty of | 
speech. Possibly, at that time, the | 
power of ghosts was more limited: | 
bat I shall satisfy the reader by the | 
following authentic story, that their | 
power is now very great—that your | 
ghost has actually the power of 
speech—that he is a very charitable | 
and well-bred person—that it is ofa 
genius superior to bugbears, hobgob- | 
fins, Sc. and those beings at com- 
mand. 

*“* A gentleman, who loved retire 
ment, rented an house at Ladock, 
near Helston, in Cornwall. Hehad 
not been long in his new habitation 
before he was visited by a lady, who 
«rove up tohis house ina coach and | 
Six, with a grand retinue. The 
gentleman, expecting no such visit- | 
ant, was a little surprised; but | 
tnking it for granted that she was 
sume noble or opulent dowager of | 
the neighbourhood, he very politely 
conducted her in. When the lady 
was seated, the following conversa- 
tion ensaed :— 

** Lady.—Do not be surprised, good 
Sir; but you must know that lama 
ghost. 

** Gent.—The Lord have mercy 
upon us! 

“ Lady.—Be not surprised, dear 
Sir, you shali come to no harm. 

** Gent.— Oh, Lord, Madam,when I 
was in trade, I had more honesty 
than half the silk-mercers in London. 
but, indeed, Madam, if it was you 
that bought that piece of fretted silk, 
when I left off business, indeed 1 
will give you all your money again. 

“* Lady.—No such matter, Sir; pray 
be not surprised. My business is 
this, Sir: the house you live in was 
mine. 

** Gent.—Yes, Madam. 

** Lady.—Aud it does not of right 
belong to the gentleman of whom 
you rent it. | 

“* Geht.—No, Madam. 

** Lady. —Foltow me up staits. 

“ Gent.—Yes, Madam, 

“ Lady.—Shew me your bedchamber 

** Gent. Por God's sake, Madam! 

‘ Lady.—Were is a false roof, Sir, 
which I desire yoa would search, 
and you will there find some writings, 
that will prove this house to be the 
property of another person, whom I | 
charge vou to see righted 





“* Gent.—Madam, I will obey you. 

“Such was the substance of this 
conversation, after which the ehost 
drove away. But she paid the cen- 
tleman several visits, and advised 
him how to proceed during the pro- 
gress of the suit; and after it was 
carried in favour of the person whom 
she recommended, she very politely 
paid one visit of thanks to the gen- 
tleman for his trouble, made hima 


| low courtesy, and was seen no more. 


“ Now this story proves the power 


| of ghosts to be very extensive. In- 
| deed, it is not certain, whether the 


lady herself was any thing more than 
organized air; but her coachman 
and footman, as well as the horses, 
were certainly substantial beings, 
for the gentleman’s groom declared, 
that the horses had eat a considera- 
ble quantity of corn, for which he 
made his master chargeable; that 
the footmen romped with the cook 
and chambermaid, like other foot- 
men; and that the coachman drank 
ale, and cursed tlie commissioners of 
the tarnpikes, like other coavhmen. 


“* All these circumstances are really - 


very wonderful; and the most pro- 
bable way of accounting for them is, 
that the lady had hired a complete 
set of bugbears aud hobgoblins tor the 
purpose. 

** I need nottell the judicious reader, 
but 1 mast inform the incredulous, 
that the truth of the premises hath 
been made appear before several of 
his Majesty’s Jastices of the Peace 
for the county of Cornwall, and at- 
tested by the minister and church- 
wardens of the parish of Ladock.” 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
DRAMA. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Oxservine in the first num- 
ber of your present volume an ac- 
count of the early Dramas of the 


| English Stage, I conceive the fol- 


lowing account of the first periods of 
the French theatre will not be un- 
acceptable to your readers. 

It would be needless to take a 
greater retrospect than the beginning 
of the twelfth centuty to trace the 
origin of the French theatre; though 
under the first race of kings, mentfon 
is made of historians by the tifles of 
nimes and dancers. Charlemain 











by an ordinance of 739, suppressed 
their performances, on account of 
the obscenities that were introduced 
in them, This order so completely 


dispersed them, that in the reign of 


the kings of the second race no men- 
tion is made of them. Nevertheless, 
a taste for dramatic representations 
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always prevailed; and by an abuse | 
still more enormous, they were in- | 


troduced even in churches; and it 
was not till about the year 1197 that 
Eudes de Sulli, bishop of Paris, ex- 
erted his greatest endeavours to sup- 
press a disorder; that was annually 
committed in his church, as well as 
in many other parts of the kingdom, 

This was called “ The Fool’s Fes- 
tival”—a fragment of Pagan super- 
stition, more worthy to.excite horroi 
than imitation. On these rejoicing 
cays the church was filled with peo- 
ple masked, who profaned the sacred 
place by dances, games, infamous 
songs, sacrilegious bullooncries, and 
every kind of excess, even to the 
spilling of blood. A mandate was 
issued by this bishop in 1193, to 
suppress such scandalous disorders. 
But it is most probable that he could 
not attain the end he proposed by 
his authority, as the ‘* Fools Festi- 
val” was observed two hundred 
and forty, years after, which may 
be judged by the censure passed 
by the faculty of theology, dated 
March 12, 1444. 

Provence, which was held in such 
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Tensons were delicate questions 
relative te Jove and lovers, which 
gave rise te many ingenious replies ; 
and as opinions were divided, agree- 
able disputes arose, which were laid 
before a societs of ladies of rank 
and understanding, who usually re- 
sided at Romanin, or at Pierreseu, 
and who determined upon these al- 
tercations. The decisions they gave 
upon jealousy and quarrels of lovers, 
made them called the ‘ Court of 
Love.””* 

These poems brought the Proven- 
cal language into vogue throughout 
Kurope, and these poets into such 
great repute, that the Emperors 
Frederick E. and IT. invited severat 
to their court; and Richard Cur 
de Lion, honoured them with his 
friendship and protection. 

Before I give an account of the 
comedies of these poets, it may be 
necessary to mention tale-tellers, 
singers, and jugglers. The first com- 
posed histories and romances: in 
prose. The singers sung the pro- 
ductions of the Provengal poets. As 
to the jugglers, they were of more 
ancient date than either, as they are 
mentioned in the time of the Em- 
peror Henry Ll. who died 1056. 
These jugglers, who played on dif- 
ferent instruments, associated with 
the singers and poets, to perform 
the works of the latter ; and thus 


| united, they introduced themselves 


great esteem by the Romans, has | 


always been considered as acountry 
whose inhabitants are born with an 
agreeable gaicty aud vivacity, to 
which, perhaps, the warmth of the 
climate may contribute. It was here, 


towards the cluse of. the eleventh | 


admirable 
waked the 


those 
who 


century, that 
poets were seen, 


Muses from their lethargic state,and | 
gave the first idea of those represen- | 


tations which afterwards appeared, 
These bards composed various kinds 
of poetry under the titles of chant, 
chanterel, song, sonnet, verses, lays, 
pastorals, tenson, comedy, &c. They 
were the first who made us acquaint- 
ed with the true harmony of rhyme: 
tll then it was promiscuously placed 
in the beginning, the middle, or the 
end of the verse: they fixed it where 
it now is; and it was never after 
sullered tv be changed. 





into the palaces of kings and princes, 
from whom they received considera- 
ble presents. 

These famous poets of Provence 
flourished in Kurope about two hun- 
dred and fifty years, from 1120 to 
1382 ; when the Maecenas’ and the 
poets both vanished together. From 
this time the performers were ail 
blended under the title of Jugglers ; 
they resorted to Paris, in a single 
street which derived its name from 
them, now called Rue St. Julien des 
Menetriers. hose who wanted them 
repaired thither, and bired them to 
perform in festivals, &c. There is 
an ordinance of William de Germont, 
provost of Paris, of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1341, whereby all jugglers, 
male and female, were forbid, when 
hired, to sem others in their room, 
or to bring with them agreatcr nume 
ber than was agreed upon ; and by 


. ¢ Madame de Se 1 Lette 


en 
40 
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another ordinance of Septemher, | grims, who itinerated in groups- 


1695, they were forbid to repeat, re- 
present, or sing, in any public places, 
or elsewhere, any scandalous piece. 
From this time no farther mention is 
made of them ; not that these repre- 
sentations entirely subsided, but 
these performers exhibiting feats of 
extraordinary activity with swords 
and other arms, they began to be 
called Batalores; and in French, 
Bataleurs, or Bustoons, and Mounte- 
banks; and they at length dwindled 
jato rope-dancers. 

Ancelme Faydit,whodied in 1220, 
was the author of the “ Heresy of 
the Fathers,” a_ satirical piece, 
which Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, had publicly performed at his 
country seat. Leeco de Grimauld, 
who died in 1380, wrote several co- 
medies against Pope Boniface VIII. 
René d’Anjou, king of Sicily and 
Naples, and count of Provence, ac- 
cording to John de Bouchet, in his 
annals of Aquitaine, produced seve- 
ral rondeaus, ballads, and comedies. 
But the greatest poet of Provence 
was B. de Parafols, who wrote five 
satirical tragedies against Jane I. 
queen of Naples and Sicily, which 
he dedicated to Pope Clement VII. 
who resided at Avignon. 

As many of these pieces have not 
heen handed down to us, it is difi- 
cult to give any particular or certain 
account of them; but in comparing 
them with those which succeeded, 
and remain, suchas the ** Mysteries 
of the Passion,” one may venture to 
pronounce that they more resembled 
dialogues, which expressed the ac- 
tion satirized by the author, than 
comedies, such as began to be writ- 
ten in the reign of Charles 1X. 

Among these poets (called Trou- 
baduurs) who wrote upon theatrical 
subjects, there were some comic 
bards, or rather comedians; for they 
performed in the pieces which they 
had written. They did not imagine 
that this was any diminutionof their 
reputations; on the contrary, they 
were held in the highest esteem, for 
uniting, with the talent of poetry, 
those of declamation and represen- 
tation. 

The pilgrims in the time of 
Charles VI. introduced those spec- 
tacles of devotion called the Mys- 
tesies of the Passiou. These pil- 





} 


{ 


| they established 


stopped in the streets and public 
squares, where they sung, with their 
staves in hand, their hats and cloak- 
covered with shells, and images of 
various colours, formed an agrec- 
able spectacle, which excited some 
shopkeepers in Paris to raise a sub- 
scription for purchasing a piece of 
ground, proper to build a theatre 
upon, where their mysterics were 
represented on festivals, as well for 
the instruction as entertainment of 
the people. 

Their first attempt was at the 
Burgh of St. Maur, two short leagues 
from Paris. The subject was, ** The 
Passion of our Saviour;” which, 
from its novelty, attracted a great 
nuinber of spectators. But they 
were interrupted by an ordinance 
of the provost of Paris, in 1398, 
until they obtained the king’s per- 
mission; which they accordingly 
did. Charles VI. assisted at several 
of their representations: and wasso 
pleased, that he granted them a 
patent, bearing date the fourth of 
October, 1402; and a short time after 
the first French 
theatre at the hospital of the Trinity. 

The reign of Charles VI. Charles 
VII. and part of that of Louis XI. 
though greatly troabled with civil 
wars, did not disturb, so much as 
might be expected, this theatre ; on 
the contrary, others were erected, 
such as the children of Sans-souci, 
and the clerks of La Bazoche. 

It was some time before the public 
were tired of the mysteries ; atlength 
they judged them too serious, when 
they introdaced, in their pious re- 
presentaitons, scenes from profane 


| and burlesque subjects, which greatly 
| pleased the people; and were called 


** Jeux de Pois pilez,” or the * Games 
of gplit-peas.” These parts, which 
were called fooleries, were performed 
by the children of Sans-souci, the 
chiet of which was the prince of fools. 

In this manner the brethren, or 
pilgrims, supported their theatre till 
the reign of Francis I. who granted 


them(in 1528) letters patent, whereby 
| all the privileges they had obtained 


from Charles VI. were renewed. 
They continued their representations 
till 1539, when the Trinity-house was 
again eonverted into an hospital. 
Being forced from their hoase, they 
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hired part of the Hotel de Flandre, 
whither they transplanted their thea- 
tre, till they were again driven out 
in 1543, when Francis I. ordered 
this hotel to be sold and demolished. 


~— 
é¢ 


poets, who first made the French 
nation acquainted with the true spe- 
cies of dramatic composition, upon 


| the models of the ancient Greeks 


Yhus harrassed, they resolved to | 


purchase 2 piece of ground, and 
build a theatre for themselves; and 


and Romans. 
Unfortunately for the progress of 
the dramatic arts, the Romans were 


| preferred to the Grecks; and Seneca 


they accordingly purchased part of | 
the ground where the hotel of Bur- | 
gundy had stood, fronting the streets | 


of New St. Francis and Mauconseil. 

The heterogeneous mixture of mo- 
rality aud buffoonery, which had 
been introduced, as well at the Tri- 
nity-house, as the Hotel de Flandre, 
had long given offence to 
people; wherefore when the hall, 
the theatre, and the other edifices 
were erected, (such as they at pre- 
sent remain in the Hotel at Bur- 
gundy), and the brethren had pre- 
sented a petition to the parliament 
to obtain leave for renewing their 
exhibitions, that court, by an arret 
of the 17th of November, 1548, or- 
dered that they should not represent 
any piece relative to the mysteries 
at this new theatre ; 
time prohibiting any other compa- 
nies in Paris, and its suburbs, except 
under the name, with the consent, 
and for the emolument of the bre- 
thren; and they were ordered to 
exhibit no other than lawful and de- 
cent subjects. 

When they had erected this theatre 
at the Hotel of Burgundy, they exert- 
ed the utmost diligence to represent 
their mysteries ; not doubting but 
that they would be allowed to per- 
form those of the Old and New Tes- 
tament; for a stone was already 
fixed over the door of the theatre, 
inscribed, ‘ The Mystery of 
Passion.” But the Parliament, by 
their edict, abovementioned, forbad 
them to represent either sacred mys- 
teries, or those of the saints. Being 
thus constrained, they could exhibit 
no Other than profane subjects which 
they continued doing till the year 
1588, when they transferred their 
privilege, and let their house to a 
company of comedians. Their prin- 
cipal motives to this step, were that 
their performances had for some time 


decent | 


at the same | 


j 


| writers ; 


was classed before Euripides. The 
florid language and bombast sen-* 
tences of the first were more suited 
to the genius of the French at that 
time. Rousard, who had gallicized 
the Greek and Latip poets in his 
works, was also the guide of the 
** beaut esprits,” and they were such 
enthusiastic admirers of his produc- 
tions, that the language was studied 
in his verses. Hence it was that the 
barbarisms of Rousard, and the in- 
flated style of Seneca, were the 
foundations on which ail their trage- 
dies were raised, not only during 
that age, but above thirty years after 
its expiration. 

However, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent defects that are to be met 
with in the dramatic poets of those 
times, it must be acknowledged that 
they pointed out a very useful path 
to future great writers. Had Judillo 
and Grevin not existed, probably 


| Garnier and Theophile would never 


have thought of commencing tragic 
and without the latter, 


| Mayret, Rotrou, and Du Ryer, would 


the | 


afforded them little or no profit or | 


applause ; and, that about this pe- 
riod, there at once started five or six 
Vol i 


never have excited so much emula- 
tion in the great Corneille. 

It was in 1552 that Jodelle, by a 
happy effrontery, introduced tragedy 
and comedy upon the French stage, 
according to the taste of the an- 
cients. , This new species of writing 
had all the success that the author 
could porsibly expect. Henry If. 
honoured Jodelle’s performances s« 
veral times with his presence. 

In the prologue to the comedy of 
Eugene, he so judiciously satyrized 
the brethren of the Passion, that he 
not only met with just applause, but 
brought the theatre of the Hotel of 
Burgundy into great discredit. He 
was followed by Baill, La Perase, 
and Grevin, who all ridiculed the 
brethren of the mysteries. 

Notwithstanding the little atten- 
tion that was now paid these bre- 
thren, they obtained letters patent 


from Henry Ul, bearing date 1654, 
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in favour of the brotherhood ; and | in different cities of the kingdom, 
he granted them the like in 1559. | opened @ theatre at Paris, without 


Charles IX. went still farther, for- 


giving them several taxes that were | 
due, and exempting them from the | 


future payment of them, after the 
deputy-procureur-general of the trea- 
sury chamber had seized their effects 
for the same. 

A short time after (in 1572) an 
event much more fatal to them oc- 
eurred. The curate of St. Eustache 
obtained a decree from the Chatelet, 
that the brethren should not open 
the doors of their theatre till after 
vespers. They were compelled to 
obey; and the theatre of the Hotel 
of Burgundy became almost a de- 
sert. They made remonstrances, 
and obtained permission to open 
their doors as before, on condition 
of answering for the scandal that 
might arise from their representa- 
tions. 

During these controversies, a num- 
ber of poets arose,who composed tra- 


gedies and comedies upon the mo- | 


dels of Jodelle. The number of 
these pieces so greatly increased, 
and became so much in vogue, that 
many companies were formed to re- 
present them. These performers 
were obliged, however, for a consi- 
derable time to peregrinate in the 
provinces, as the patent of the bre- 


thren excluded them from exhibiting , 


in Paris. Nevertheless, in 1584, 
one of these companies, emboldened 
by the applause they had received 





any authority but their own, at the 
Hotel de Cluny, in the Rue des Ma- 
thuorines. They met with the usual 
success that attends novelty; but 
this was only of short duration: they 
had scarce performed a weck befure 
the parliament took cognizance 
of them, and stopt their farther re- 
presentations. 

Four years afier, two companies 
appeared at Paris, and made fresh 
attempts to establish theatres. The 
one was French, the other Italian. 
The latter first introduced panto- 
mimes (in 1588), and they attracted 
crowded audiences ; but both these 
companies were almost immediately 
forbid to perform. 

We are now come to that period 
when the brethren were obliged tu 
let their house, and transfer their 
privileges to a company of come. 
dians. This company was at first 
often interrupted in its exhibitions 
by foreign and domestic wars, which 
desolated the kingdom, and particu- 
larly. the city of Paris, from the year 
1588 ull 1693. But, when Henry 
IV. became peaceably possessed of 
the throne, every thing wore a smil- 
ing aspect; pleasures and amuse- 
ments of every kind were eneou- 
raged; andthe comedians were not 
the last in feeling the benignity and 
beneficence of the reigu of this great 
monarch, 

THEATRICUS, 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED. 
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SERFING A WILD ROSE 
OF A SCULL. 


LINES ON 
GROWING OUT 


Tio wildest, fairest, sweetest flower, 
Ah,where has fate thy beauties thrown! 
For at thine earliest, gayest hour, 
Behold, death claims thee for his own. 
Leave thee on thy sepulehral bed ? 
Alas! be re still with death to leave 
thee 


| 
| 
| 


Bear thee to deck my Julia's head? 
Death there would follow to receive 
thee. 
For thou wouldst fade as all things fade, 
Short space of time her care could save 


thee; 
And the fair brow that thou wouldst 
: shade, 
lis but the bed that fate first gave 
thee, 


Poetry. 


APOSTROPHE TO BEAUTY. 
From Croly’s “ Angel of the World.’’) 
Beaty, what art thou, that the slight- 
est gaze : . 
Can make the spirit from its centre 
roll, 
Its whole long course, a sad and sha- 
dowy maze ; 


Thou midnight or thor noontide of the | 


soul; 
One glorious vision lighting up the 
whole 


Of the wide world; or one deep, wild 
desire, 

By dav and night consuming, sad and 

i Soue 5 

Till Hope, Pride, Genius, nay, till 

Love’s own fire 
Desert the weary heart, a cold and moul- 

deving pile. 

Enchanted sleep, yet full of deadly 
dreams ; 

Companionship divine, stern solitude ; 

Thou serpent,coloured with the bright- 
est gleams 

That e’er hid poison, making hearts 
thy food ; 

Woe to the heart that lets thee once 
intrude, ; 
Victim of visions that from life’s pur- 

pose steal, : 
Till the whole struggling nature lies 
subdued, 
Bleeding with wounds the grave alone 
must heal ; 
Bright Spirit was it thine that mortal 
woe to feel? 


TO THE MOST DESOLATE WOMAN IN 
THE WORLD. 
* + * * . - 


Bor, lo! a wanderer, far away, 
Neglected and reviled— 
You exile mourns her only stay, 
Her own—her darling child. 
Mothers of England—when, at night, 
Upon the bended kuee, 
Your hearts invoke the God of Light 
To guard your children’s intancy- 
Oh! spare one pitying prayer for her, 
The widow od,childices Reval Wanderer! 


Her sire in a foreign land was laid, 
While Glory mourned her brother ; 
Her naptial wreath just bloomed tofade— 
O’er lite’s sad ruin but one ray strayed— 
Still, still, she was a mother. 

And though a pilgrim, and alone, 

lhe heir, aud outcast, of a throne, 

Lured trom her own, her native home— 
Her home of early lite— 

And doomed in stranger-rea!ms to roam, 
\ widow! yet a wife! 

Mill one sweetvision every woe beguiled, 

Sull we + pright apgel pointed to hes 

child. 
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And still, when hell and earth combined 
To stain her spotiess fame— 
When faded appetite resigned 
The victim up to shame— 
\nd nearly had her royal blood 
Estinguished with iis sacred flood 
Ih’ accusing altar’s flame ! 
Still through the storm that rainbow vi- 
sion smiled— 
Sull ey prtght angel pointed to her 
child. 


Departed spirit! beam thy light 

Ou thy puor mother’s tears-- 
Starless and dreary is the night 

Of her declining years! 

See her, of every hope berefi— 

How desolate—how lone— 
Ail that hate her only left, 

And all that loved her gone! 
Friend, father, mother, brother brave, 
Are now with thee in the silent grave. 

Poor wanderer! in thy heart’s distress, 

God pity thee! 
How rayless is thy wretchedness ! 
How desolate thy Royalty ! 


JOCASTA. 
T. Maurice.] 


(EDIPUS AND 


‘Translated by the Rev. 


Sue dar’d herself the deed: no conscious 


eve 
Was witness to her death. What we be- 


held 

These faltering lips shall tell. —With has- 
ty step, 

Enrag’d she burst within the palace- 
yates— 

Then, rushing to the bridal chamber, 
tore, 


With savage fury, her disordered hair; 

Invoking Laius from the tomb te view 

A wretch—the fatal source of all his 
woes-— 

Who bore his murderer—clasped the 
parricide— 

That son, that murderer—in abhorred 
embrace, 

And stained his bed with incest. 
with shrieks 

Of wildest grief, she wailed the accursed 


Then 


couch 

That witnessed to her dark, forbidden, 
joys-- 

Nor heard we more; for instant we be- 
held 


The wretcbed CEdipus, in frantic mood, 

Raving through all the dome, with thuu- 
dering voice 

Commanding us to bring him sword or 
spear, 

lo end his hated beine — 
where 

These eves, ere veiled in darkness, may 
“behold 

That injured torm I dare not call my 
wile— 


“ 


Lead ime 





f0O Poetry. 

Her who begat me—her, whose glowing 
limbs, 

Unconscious, clasped the husband in the 
child.” — 


Instant, by some inspiring demon led, 

He rushed upon the double doors that 
closed 

The unhappy queen, and from their 
brazen bolts 

Fore them—while tar and wide the hol- 
low dome 

Resounded back his cries: but soon new 
scenes 

Of horror met our sight ; the royal fair 

All pale and breathless, in the fatal noose 

Entangled. Shuddering at the view, the 
prince 

Recoiled: then, loosing the suspended 
cord, 

Heaved a deep groan, and fiung him on 
the ground, 

Convulsed awhile with agonies of griet— 

When, sudden starting, trom her robe li 


tore 
The golden buckle that adorned her side, 
And madly plunged the points into his 
eves 
Exclaiming, ** Never more shall [ beliold 
Or thee, unhappy woman, or the race 


CHARADE, 


( harade, by Elizabeth. 
Mipst loud applause my first triumph- 
ant shone, 
When glory, by my second has been won 
My wholeis beauteous, sweet, and mild, 
Emblem of Nature's finest child. 





An Enigma, by J. Westcott, of Clist Sé. 
George, near Topsham. 

Wren first conceived,the manner how or 
where, 

We shall not now explicitly declare — 

Suffice to say that Adam felt our power 

Ere he was driven from the blissful 
bower ; 

When still the paths of innocence he 
trod, 

Nor had trangressed the sacred word of 
God; 

Serene and tranquil as a summer sea, 

We blest sensations did to him convey ; 

But when to sin and dire trangressions 
prone, 

Such pleas’d emotions soou from him 
were flown. 

Shall we to view or to your memory trace, 

Our favoured station Ww OWE resting 

place 








Charade, Eniqumea. 


Sprung from thyloins.” 
horrid plaints, 
pierced, and from 
sockets tore 
The balls of sight 
loot 
Its sluices burst, and, rushing down his 
cheeks, 
Poured the black flood that stained his 
princely form. 
Such are the complicated ills that crushed 
‘This wretched pair—Who lately reigned 
supreme 
In nutual bliss, are now supreme alone 
in misery: curst with more than 
mon woes! 
Ah! how hath one black fatal morn o’er- 
cast 


Bellowing these 


He their mangied 


instant the gushing 


con- 


The cloudless scene! how blasted all 
their jovs! 
On ev'ry side are heard the mingled 


sounds 
Of groans, despair, and death—th’ ap- 
alling cries 
ofr muslen, blood, 
stores 
Of secret anguish, 
Atonce dischargin 


and incest—all the 


and severe distress, 
* their collective rage 


NIGMA, 


Where is the land of which we seem t 
boast 4 

Or where the soil on which we tlourish 
most 

Our mighty influence o'er mankind is 
nown, 


Even trom the torrid to the frozen zon¢ 
Yet pent and shut upin confined space, 
And nought more transient in the human 


race ; 

Vet great’s our force, and absolute our 
sWavy, 

Aud kines and monarchs must ow 


power obey. 
How short and ficeting is the life of man, 
His days a shadow aud his time a span; 
ar, tar more transient, is our destined 


lot, 

No svoner known than we are quite fot 
got; 

Revolving millions soon supply ont 
place, 

In quick succession through the human 
race, 


Ye British youths, ve truly virtuous fair, 

The Muses glory and the Graces care, 

May we througi: life your moments ne- 
ver cloy, 

But give vou comfort and perpetual 


